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THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


CHARACTER IS POWER. 


— 


ea ee PROVO CITY, UTAH, NOVEMBER 1, 1900. 


The Thoughts of an Heur. 


What a cause of uneasiness this 
of mine is! 
my. life a of turns and crooks! I 
wish I were a bird, untortured by the con- 
sciousness of an individuality. Guided by 
a hand from above I would pursue the clear 
way of my existence unfalteringly, never 
stopping to reflect and to take my bearings 
from out the little sphere of my own cramp- 
ed mentality. A winged tenant of the up- 
per world, I would skim along through the 
joyous spring time of life, be borne on the 
nectar perfumed breezes, bend down to 
breathe of the lowest depths of earth’s air 
before mounting to rarified heights to sit 
among the clouds and feel myself a guest of 
infinity. Caughtin my aimless wanderings 
by that strange impulse which changes the 
glories of the surrounding world into mere 
incidents, and Jeads, by tendrils of feeling 
both pure and subtle, potent and unselfish, 
Iwould stay my happy flights and rambling 
idleness and find contentment in the sylvan 
darkness of a neighboring forest. Never 
questioning the righteousness of nature’s 
instincts, never trying to alter their lewiti- 
mate consequences, | would take my part in 
the buildine of a down-lined nest in the 
bend of a grape-vine bough and Iet the 
wind rock my life-long happiness. 

And wher the snow of winter came what if 
I flew or what if J fell? My labor ended, I 
could lie in peace among the sere grass and 
let the white flakes bury me. Nothing would 
be left undone for I did not plan. Another 
fashioning the outline of my life, I would 


intellect 
How it unsettles me and makes 


eourse 


Be 


only have woven into it the little pieces of 
anything the passing moments brought, and 
God would be satisfied and give me rest. 
How enviable is that simple life! How 
different is my own! I know not what to 
do. Within mel! feel a longing for some- 
thing. When, at night, I wander out with 
my thoughts, [ would reach up and seize the 
star that is pendant from the deep heavens 
and clasp it to my breast ineestasy, and 
guard it as a momento from the region 
where allis good and there is no uncertain- 
ty. But it shines on and I remain unno- 
ticed and lonely. I would bid the winds 
stop and let me rest, soothed by the fra- 
granee they bear, but they pass me by and 
are gone and the void is greater within me. 
I seek the society of friends. Friends! 
How few they are! I pass to the side of him 
whose life once seemed part of my own: 
whose desires were my desires: whose 
hopes, aims, and very existence seemed 
part of me. I take his hand, but oh, the 
soul does not recognize its former compan- 
ion! Newinterests, new thoughts, new as- 
sociates have caused the estrangement. We 
try to revive the old friendliness, but the 
effort only reveals the sad truth that the 
past has borne its joys away with it. My 
delight has become his aversion, my life 
and that which to me gives life meaning and 
purpose, to him merits only a passing smile. 
I join the conversation, warm to the theme. 
I smile and laugh and my eyes’ sparkle 
with interest. What hypocrisy! None 
know that the being within me is weeping, 
that, back of the eyes that appear lustrous 
with conviviality, a tear steals downward 
to the heart and drops, like a heavy weight, 
upon its tender sensibility What philoso- 
phies are discussed, of love,. of success, of 


failure! All are empty theories of inex- 
perience. The hour drags.. When it is 


over [ seek the solitude of my own mind, 
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and, in a half reverential, half skeptical 
mood, I enjoy the moments until sleep 
buries me in forgetfulness, 

With the morning light I find a change 
has come over me. Yesterday there was a 
vague, indefinite longing for something to 
do. I knew not whether it were for good or 
bad. ‘‘No matter,’’ I thought, ‘‘justso I can 
stop my own energy from devouring me.”’ 
Yet something pure and beautiful seemed to 
hang, a dim shadow, upon the distant bori- 
zon. Istrained my eyes to behold it, but 
the intervening space grew darker. I reach- 
ed for it—stretched out my arm—but it was 
piteously short. I would have cried for 
help to bring this disimbodied desirability 
to me, but to whom could I cry? I was 
alone. Beings passed me by, but I did not 
feel the touch of their influence. Isaw their 
lips move, but heard no sound. Their 
words were as bubbles that, in breaking, 
vanish away. I soughtsome one whose ex- 
istence was real like mine, but my search 


was in vain. I was alone. 
But during the time I slept this disorgan- 


ized soul matter had arranged itself into a 
more definite form. A new motive was 
placed before me, for I beheld Achievement, 
plain and bright, written upon the brow of 
the coming day. I understood, and what 
joy I felt! I now had some object to work 
for. The blood bounded through my veins 
and I was seized with a desire to plunge in- 
to any course that would lead me _ to 
Achievement. How fearful I was that I 
should lose my way and meander through 
hopeless mazes and never reach my goal! 
A dizziness came upon me. Around me 
whirled, in endless succession, glittering 
placards directing me to Achievement. I 
knew not which to take. A menacing voice 
from within bade me act—to choose and fol- 
low the course that promised the most 
speedy realization of my hopes. 

But Achievement was of myriad forms. I 
beheld it expressed in broad fields and 
gilded palaces, in busy factories where lit- 
tle children, with pinched features, toiled 
through the long day in the gloomy halls, 
with hardly a glimpse of the sun light. I 
saw it in gay attire reclining languidly 
amid soft pillows, surrounded with furni- 
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ture, polished and beautiful. Rich curtains 
from the farthest part of the earth mantled 
the walls and the carpets were a bed of soft 
down. Again, I heard its voice, first low 
and solemn, then rising in animated dis- 
course and pouring, in full round waves, 
over the heads of assembled multitudes. 
Following were exclamations of delight and 
loud applause. [I saw Achievement next 
standing where the shadows of this world 
mingle with the dim reflections of the world 
beyond. He was calm and a pure serenity 
appeared to shine through his pale face. 
Around him were sorrow and weeping. A 
mother was pleading for the return of a 
child that was being borne toward the light 
that she did not see, and he put forth his 
hand and stayed it, and placed it again up- 
on her breast. Again his form changed. In 
the quiet of a cloister I beheld him. Few 
seemed to know his whereabouts, but he 
eared not. In the fiickering light of his 
fast wasting candle he was poring over his 
monstrous tomes. And then,for long hours, 
his pencil ran over the spotless sheets until 
great stacks were around him, and when he 
sent them out into the world there was a 
shout of joy and people praised his name. 
And many were the forms in which I saw 
Achievement. All were beautiful. But 
what should be my choice? There were 
wealth and luxury and careless ease and 
thousands hanging upon their favors. 
There was fame, noisy and pompous, and 
universal laudation. StillI was bewildered, 
knowing not which way to go. I would 
unite in my accomplishments all the excel- 


lencies I had seen. 
Fame, with law inscribed upon her flying 


pennons,waved me toward the broad vista at 
whose far distant termination I beheld the 
realization of my dreams. Buoyed up and 
impelled on by the vigorous impulses of 
youth, I plunged into this propitious way. 
Anticipation bounded ahead, and from the 
shadowy vagueness hanging over the unat- 
tained I faintly heard the din of applause 
and I thought it was for me. The way was 
smooth and my nimble feet made rapid pro- 
gress. Doubt and apprehension left me, and 
one land mark after another came and 
passed me by. 
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As I advanced I began to notice pieces of 
debris strewn about, and I could see in the 
yielding earth evidences of fierce struggles, 
and I wondered! Again I beheld the im- 
print of knees in the soil as though some 
one had stopped to pray, and I thought it 
strange that there should have been time for 
prayer when Achievement seemed just a lit- 
tle way off. And there were prints of feet, 
stamped in anger and determination, and I 
stopped and listened and the air was peo- 
pled with the echoes of cursings and blas- 
phemy. A fear came upon me that I never 
before had felt. I trembled and _ hesitated. 
A little distance farther and I saw frag- 
ments of something lying about. I[ exam- 
ined them and discovered that they were 
bits of honor—pieces of soul life—that had 
been cast away. <A shudder of awe chilled 
me through. ‘‘And can honorthus be thrown 
aside in fragments?’’ I asked myself. The 
way became more uneven and difficult of 
passage and the indications of a strife, 
more fieree still, were clearly visible. Again 
I was struck with horror, for I was tread- 
ing over the land of Lost Reputation. 
Names, once untarnished, were dying here 
and there—a lifeless and lamented lot. I 
felt the presence of their spirits, and the 
wind as it went by was a wail of remorse. 
Becoming familiar with the sight of the 
wreckage of human life I pushed on with 
more steadiness. 

Achievement,when I beheld it at the break- 
ing of day, appeared so radiant with pure 
light, that I began to wonder if it could be 
reached by such a dark road. I had seen 
honor and reputation left by the wayside 
and was not surprised when ambition, stark 
and still, met my gaze. ButI had thought 
hope master of death—immortal. It, too, 
had left its shrunken form upon this way of 
dissolution. It seemed once to have been 
as fair and beautiful as mine. I thought 


and became doubtful. 
I saw beings just ahead. I was lonely af- 


ter my solitary journey and hastened that, 
with them, I might find company and help 
over the rough places. But no one wel- 
comed me to his company, nor proffered me 
his aid. These were they that had lost 
honor, reputation, ambition, and hope. 


Many were old and gray and deep lines fur- 
rowed their faces, leaving only a faint 
shadow of the beauty and strength that once 
had set benignly upon their countenances. 
Some were young, but the fire of pure as- 
piration that once had burned in their eyes 
had died down and gone out. Their step 
no longer revealed the dignity of early man- 
hood, The transparent complexion had be- 
come flushed and spotted. The athletic 
form had grown bloated and unwieldy, I 
shrank from contact or association with 
them. I looked around to find others from 
whom to get encouragement and help. There 
were none before me whose appearance in- 
spived me with confidence. They begged me 
to assist them but I drew back. I inquired 
if there were none ahead and they answered 
that there were many—many who had gone 
farther and some who had reached the goal, 
but they had had to contend long and de- 
terminedly against the influences that as- 
sailed them. They warned me against the 
dangers ahead—that once a certain limit 
had been passed I could not return. I 
stopped and considered and felt myself grow 
more weak. I thought of the many bright 
and promising ways I had seen at the be- 
ginning. They were not so dark as this. 
Surely it would be easier in any of them to 
reach Achievement. I turned and sped 
back. Was it the presence of shame or 
cowardice that chased and filled me with 
fear? 

In the heat and fervor of my zeal I had 
forgotten old companions, friends, home and 
everything except the object of my zealous 
pursuit. They had seemed so far behind 
that their memories had almost faded in the 
distant, yet immediate, past. Their lives 
had seemed so humble that I could find no 
tie between my fervid ambition and their 
quiet and lowly state; their desires so sim- 
ple, their worth confined to such a narrow 
compass, that I felt myself apart from them 
—separated not by wish but by an imposed 
fatality. But now, sobered and half dis- 
spirited by my failure,I stopped and thought 
of them once more and almost wished that I 
would be contented like they,—that I could 
rest peacefully within the shadow of an un- 
alterable and happy destiny—that I could 
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live in the present, satisfied with present 
joys, and move on, with steady hopes, into 
the future. But the wish died with its birth. 
How could I repose again on their sym- 
pathy! I would bring ease out of action 
and contentment out of restlessness. I 
would spurn the thought of pacivity, thrust 
aside impediments, divide and brush away 
the shadows that shrouded my path, and, at 
last, find rest beneath the beniynant and 
approving smile of Achievement. Affvctions 
I considered but foibles that had bound my 
feet and kept me too lone from out the 
burning sunshine and temptest of life, until, 
as I thought, I had lost the native vigor 
and intrepidity that the great were wont to 
have. So I cast these aside, determined 
never again to yield myself their victim. 
I turned to select 2nd follow my course, re- 
ceiving new strength from my resolve. 

In my first essay toward Achievement I 
had not stopped to weigh the probabilities 
of success or failure, but now I took time 
for reflection and found myself withal more 
sad and apprehensive than at first. Many 
things rose before me to dissuade me from 
any well purposed undertaking. But I per- 
sisted. I thought it well to be able to mas- 
ter life and death and to gauge the exit of 
life from this world, and I made medicine 


my second choice. 
The future grew bright for a moment, and 


then darkened. I saw there was need for 
preparation—that I must be a novice before 
a master—that many lives must slip from 
me before I could command the genius of 
wisdom and experience to call them back. 
I foresaw there would be weeping, every 
wail of which would sweep with pain ‘un- 
bearable the sensitive cords of my own 
heart, for I might have changed them to 
tender words of gratitude had my fingers 
been more deft and my knowledge and sym- 
pathy more deep. Besides how did I know 
that, even at the end of the years of toil, I 
should have been able to make the good I 
had done overbalance the evil; that Teould 
go back and clear away the wreckage I had 
made and bring light to the eyes that, 
through me, had became saddened? Or, 
finally, would I be compelled to feel that 
my life had been spent in the vain attempt 


to change clay into. gold, to brine some- 
thing out from where nothing resided, to 
have myself do that which was not in me to 
do? I wavered and became more melan- 
choly. The shadows grew darker and I 
turned away to seek another vocation. 

To be an orator, a politician, a states- 
man, I once had thought the acme of attain- 
ment; for with these are influence, honor, 
power, and fame. They are leaders. Des- 
tiny is snatched from evolution and con- 
fined to their individual hands. They 
shape great events, guide multitudes, and 
draw up the plans for the future. Their 
reputations move outward, cross the boun- 
dries of state, widen their circles until the 
nation is encompassed, and spread on over 
oceans and’ continents. These  consider- 
ations pressed heavily upon me, but experi- 
ence had taught me discretion and made me 
skeptical. These were they by nature great. 
I looked for the other side. It was not con- 
cealed. 

The man who yesterday spoke meaningly 
and with eloquence upon the rights. of the 
masses, | observed, knows not, nor cares to 
know, the misery that daily finds habitation 
in the lowly home beside his own; that he, 
who pleaded for the favors of the multitude 
and waxed fervid over national improve- 
ment, never stops to encourage the youth 
that lives next door, nor to inspire him 
with nobler desires. I believed that his 
power thrives on usurpation; that he ap- 
propriates to himself the rights of the igno- 
rant and the poor—the right of individual 
thought and decision—and imposes his 
mind upon them. His influence, I beheld, 
is over the unthinking; his fame based on 
opinion and of but a day’s duration: his 
power measured by the weakness of others, 
his reputation as a vapor that vanisheth 
away. 

I was sick and downeast. The day was 
drawing to a close and yet Thad made no 
choice. Achievement was rapidly beceming 
obscured by the gathering darkness. Hope, 
and with it the beauty of life had almost 
gone. Ihad tried, but liad failed. Inde- 
cision had become my eompanion and doubt 
had gone before. Only to lie down and for- 
get! What a boon it would be. 
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‘‘And is this life?’’ I asked. ‘‘Is this all?”’ 
Friends gone and their recollection only a 
sadness: ambition a wilely deceit leading 
to nowhere; industry but a fire that con- 
sumes and destroys: happiness a name. 
There must be something more. I see shad- 
ows, like massive clouds, heaped up around 
me. There must be light else these I could 
not see. There must be a radiance from 
somewhere, else I could not recognize this 
darkness. I'll think again. 

COLLEGE JACK. 
oo 6 
One Girl’s Idea of the Boys. 


Ihave been asked to describe the most 
disagreeable remembrance of my childhood 
and the object most closely connected with 
it. I have thought about it, but it is so dif- 
ficult to decide which remembrance is the 
most disagreeable. Whippings have never 
caused me much sorrow, for I was seldom 
whipped. This does notsay that I did not need 
them, however, but I was the youngest child 
and was favored. My school days were very 
pleasant, not at all disagreeable. I re- 
member of heing frightened of my doll be- 
cause her eyes fell out. This, however, has 
grown to be rather a pleasant remembrance 
than an unpleasant one. 

At last I have brought my remembrances 
of disagreeable things downto two. They 
are dishwashing and the boys. Ido not 
mean the boys or the dishwashing of to- 
day, but those of my childhood days. -I can 
hardly tell which was the most disagreeable. 
I used to think dishwashing was the hardest 
and the most tiresome work I ever did, and 
I’m not sure that it isn’t now. 

On the other hand, I thought boys were 
the meanest things around, especially when 
I had to sit by one. I have since come to 
the conclusion that they may have thought 
the same of me. The truth is, I was afraid 
of them, and I haven’t decided whether I am 
over feeling that way yet. 

But I was going to tell you about my un- 
pleasant remembrance, so I will begin. It 
happened not more than twenty years ago, 
when I first began attending school. I was 
such a great talker that my teacher found it 
difficult to keep me still. She tried every 


way, but to no avail. Not far from where I 
sat, were two boys, as old again as I was, it 
seemed. As near as 1 can remember, one of 
them had white hair, a red face, blue eyes, 
and dirty hands; while the other had -brown 
or red hair, a white face, not overly clean, 
large hands, big feet, and was one of the 
meanest boys in school. I didn’t know 
much about them, but they were boys and 
that was enough for me. I kept on talking, 
and at last my teacher said if I talked again 
I should have to sit between these boys. O 
horrors! thought I, and you can guess that 
I was quiet for a while. But alas! I forgot. 
Down to my desk came my teacher. How 
I pleaded! I told her I was ill,—that I had 
promised mamma I would come home,—any- 
thing to get out of that terrible ordeal. But 
it was all in vain. My cruel teacher took 
me in her arms and put me between those 
awful boys. No one ever knew, or ever will 
know what torture I suffered during those 
few minutes. With my face as red as my 
apron (I dare ‘say the boys were blushing 
also) and my eyes flooded with scalding 
tears, I seemed to see the whole school 
pointing at me and laughing at my dis- 
grace. 

Icould truly sympathize with any crimi- 
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nal at that moment. I do not think even the 


most hopeless prisoner before the bar of 
justice, could feel worse than I did at that 
time. But I was forced to endure this ter- 
rible punishment until recess, when I was re- 
leased, heart-broken and disgraced, as I 
thought. I was small, but had great 
thoughts. I felt that I had been humiliated 
more than any person that had lived, or was 
living, or would live. 

Of course this cured me of talking, but I 
have never since been able to look at those 
boys without a feeling of faintness. I have 
never told this experience before. I always 


felt that it was some great secret, little 


realizing that the other scholars would not 
regard it as such. It would not be painful 
or embarassing to some girls, but if any of 
you have ever suffered as I did, you will not 
blame me for thinking those boys are the 
most disagreeable remembrance of my child- 


hood. 
AN ENGLISH STUDENT. 
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| PEDAGOGICAL. 
a 
Character. 

Gist of remarks made by Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster before the students of the B. Y. A. 
October 23, 1900. 

The speaker stated that in her profession 
as a lawyer, she was always brought in con- 
taet with things which were not just as they 
should be; with broken law and with the 
hardened face of crime, until she longed for 
a change and a balm for her harrowed soul. 
Nowhere could this desire be more fully 
gratified than by association with the purity 
and vigor of youth, whose influence is in- 
spiring to the point of electrifying her very 
soul with consolation and hope. 

Though these faces lack signs of definite 
character, they are great and. glorious 
prophecies of the future—prophecies of im- 
measurable possibilities. These possibili- 
ties should be taxed tothe utmost in the 


work of the army of the Lord. 
By exercise comes strength. By learning 


the truth, we can act the truth. Since all 
truth is God’s truth, a correct knowledge of 
any art or science will help us to know the 
author of the same. Therefore, get learn- 
ing; get character; get power. Religion and 
science are only valuable in proportion to 
their efficiency to make character. In pre- 
paring for this life we prepare for the next. 
Eternity tests the worth of man. Value lies 
only in character. Spend no time nor effort 


that will not add righteous strength to per- 


sonality. 
Other things being equal, an ignorant man 


isn’t likely to be. as good as the learned 
man. There are some learned rascals but 
more ignorant fools. How much greater is 
our appreciation of the wisdom and mercy 
of God when science and history reveal to 
our wondering eyes the few testimonies they 
hold of His dealings with the universe. How 
much greater prepared to know and do the 
higher laws of God by observing and feeling 


His power with lesser things. 
The energy spent in acquiring knowledge 


and in overcoming obstacles is the price we 
pay for character. The quality, amount, 
kind, and time of application of this energy 
will determine the character formed. 

Why does God send man to earth more 
helpless than any other of the animal] cre- 
ation? It is because man’s possibilities 
will permit him to rise from the weakest to 
the highest, and in doing so, he gains ex- 
perience and power necessary to sturdy 
character. Weaklings are despicable. Be 
worthy and able to bear burdens. 

Only by training, by study, by culture, by 
supplication and by doing, can we expand 
to the broadest and happiest measure of our 
creation. 

oo G 


The Use and Abuse of Memory. 


I think the ery against ‘‘mere memoriz- 
ing,’’ which we have heard so much of late, 
has led many teachers to neglect the mem- 
ory to the serious detriment of the pupils. 

There are matters in every subject that is 
studied which should be thoroughly com- 
mitted to automatic memory. What I would 
urge is that fewer things should be memo- 
rized, that they should be well selected, and 
that they should be committed in the most 
thorough manner possible. In my estima- 
tion, a very serious mistake is often made 
inthe popular oral instruction. A topic 
may be presented to a class in the most fas- 
cinating manner; it may awaken enthusias- 
tic interest; but, if some clear statement of 
results is not thoroughly retained in the 
memory, it is doubtful whether any real ac- 
quisition has been made. 

The memory is the store-house of the 
mind, it cannot be neglected nor misused 
without the most serious loss. Memory is 
the store-house of the mind, but it makes a 
vast difference what is stored in it, and how 
it is stored. Let it not be crowded with 
useless matter, nor with unrelated, unclass- 
ified material, but let it be trained to hold 
with the utmost tenacity what has been 
properly committed to its keeping. The old 
mistake was in using the memory to theneg- 
lect of other mental powers, and in loading 
it with trash or with unintelligible or unor- 
ganized material.—Selected. 
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Whom Should We Honor? 


Among the lessons on morals marked out 
for your yearly plan, give conspicuous at- 
tention to those subjects which will arouse 
just regard; yes, even veneration for the 
honest laborer. 

Owing to the false pride created by the 
rapidly growing class distinction, even 
our youth are prone to cast reflection on the 
humble tradesman, or whoever deigns to 
“earn his bread by the sweat of his brow.’’ 

The example of teacher and parent is far 
more weighty than volumes of moralizing 
On such a matter. They should feel and act 
that we belong to a common brotherhood of 
man—equal before God. Question the end 
for which ‘‘the ploughman plods his weary 
way’’—the ultimate hope within, rather than 
the propriety of the method to attain some 
holy purpose. 

The following quotation from Mr. Carlyle 
is reflective food which will strengthen the 
reader in breaking down the social barriers 
or bigoted prejudice of the castes who 
look with contempt upon the unpretending 
craftsman, tho he be superior to his critics 
in honor, justice, mercy, holiness of pur- 
pose—yea, in all save idle show of worldly 
vanity: 

‘*Twomen I honor, and no third. First 
the toil-worn craftman, that with earth- 
made implement laboriously conquers the 
earth, and makes her man’s. Venerable to 
me is the hard hand; crooked, coarse: where- 
in notwithstanding lies a cunning virtue, 
indefeasibly royal, as of the scepter of this 
planet. Venerable too is the rugged face, 
all weather-tanned, besoiled, with its rude 
intelligence; for it is the face of a man liv- 
ing manlike. O, but the more venerable for 
thy rudeness, and even because we must 
pity as well as love thee! Hardly-entreated 
brother! For us was thy back so bent, for 
us were thy straight limbs and fingers so 
deformed; thou wert our Conscript, on whom 
the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so 
marred. For in thee too lay a god-created 
form, but it was not to be unfolded; in- 
crusted must it stand with the thick ad- 
hesions and defacements of labor; and thy 
body, like thy soul, was not to know free- 


dom. Yet toil on; thou art in thy duty, be 
out of it who may; thou toilest for the al- 
together indispensable, for daily bread. 

‘*A second manI honor, and still more 
highly. Him who is seen toiling for the 
spiritually indispensable; not daily bread, 
but the bread of life. Is not he too in his 
duty; endeavoring towards inward harmony; 
revealing this, by act or word; through all 
his outward endeavors, be they high or low? 
Highest of all, when his outward and in- 
ward endeavor are one; when we can name 
him artist; not earthly craftsman only, but 
inspired thinker, who with heaven-made im- 
plement conquers heaven for us! If the poor 
and humble toil that we have food, must not 
the high and glorious toil for him in return, 
that he have light, have guidance, freedom, 
immortality? These two, in all their degrees, 
I honor; all else is chaff and dust, which let 
the wind blow whither it listeth. 


“Unspeakably touching is it, however, 
when I find both dignities united; and he 
that must toil outwardly for the lowest of 
man’s wants, is also toiling inwardly for 
the highest. Sublimer in tnis world know 
I nothing than a Peasant Saint, could 
such now anywhere be met with. Such a 
one will take thee back to Nazareth itself; 
thou wilt see the splendor of heaven spring 
forth from the humblest depths of earth, like 
a light shining in great darkness.’’ 


ooo 
Pedagogical Notes. 


The study of man is the most difficult of 
all branches of knowledge.— Holmes. 


Character is higher than intellect. A great 
soul will be strong to live as well as to 
think.— Emerson. 


No artist work is so high, so noble, so 
grand, so enduring, so important for all 
time, as the making of character in a child.— 
Charlotte Cushman. 


Thinking is discerning relations; but we 
discern the relations of things. In order to 
discern relations we must compare; hence, 
our powers to think are our comparative 
powers. These are our faculties to discern 
relations.—Dr. McCosh. 


a. THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Caverns and Cavern Life. 


To the ordinary observer the scenes of 
nature surrounding him become common- 
place. Tourists will travel hundreds and 
thousands of miles to behold that which a 
near by inhabitant willmake no endeavor 
to see. Itis always the other man’s land 
that is interesting. Quite generally we look 
upon the surface of the earth for all phe- 
nomena, forgetting the subterranean won- 
ders known as caverns. 

These dark recesses may well excite won- 
der in lovers of the marvelous. Their at- 
traction lies in their strange architecture, 
beautiful ornamentation and peculiar inhab- 
itants. For convenience we may divide 
these underground openings into five divis- 
ions. (1.) The channels excavated inlime- 
stone rocks by streams which find their way 
beneath the surface. (2.) The channels 
and chambers hollowed out by the waters of 
hot springs on their way from the depths of 
the earth to the surface. (3) Thesea caves 
formed in the shore-cliffs by surging 
waters. (4) The cavities where the sur- 
face of a lava-stream has been cooled and 
solidified by the atmosphere, while the mol- 


ten lava underneath has flowed on, leaving . 


the arch standing. (5) The breaks in the 
rocks caused by the action of the earth, 
leaving a fissure or fault. 

The limestone caverns are the most inter- 
esting and extensive of all the cavities- be- 
neath the earth’s surface. The geological 
conditions under which caverns are formed, 
require that there be limestone beds with 
their layers quite generally horizontal. 
Further, when the formation is going on, 
the surface must needs be forest clad in or- 
der to furnish decayed vegetation. These 
conditions satisfied the great underground 
phenomena commences. Great results have 
small beginnings, so we start with the rain- 
drop. On falling to the surface rain water 
has little dissolving power. This it secures 


from the decayed vegetation, in the form of 
carbonic acid gas, making it possible for 
the water to take into solution large quanti- 
ties of lime, iron and other substances 
found in rocks. 

Now, fully prepared, this compound of 
water and gas oozes and trickles downward 
through the crevices and fissures, eating its 
way through all obstacles. The excavating 
is done almost entirely by the solvent power 
of water until a channel is sufficiently large 
to allow a steady flow, when both the chem- 
ical and mechanical powers assist in the 
unique work. In the course of time brooks 
desert the surface and wind their ways for 
many miles through mystical depths to 
emerge again as one large stream. 

Kentucky ,is preeminently the land of such 
caverns. It is estimated that the aggregate 
length of galleries in that state exceeds 
100,000 miles. The surface of the country is 
peculiar in that there is an absence of hills, 
valleys, brooks, and the land is cast into 
innumerable circular pits or depressions, 
each having a shaft or series of crevices at 
the bottom, through which the rain water 
gains entrance to the interior. The Mam- 
moth cave, which we will consider, covers 
an area of four square miles to a 
depth of three hundred feet, and has prob- 
ably two hundred miles of galleries. The 
only entrance is where part of the roof of 
the upper gallery has fallen in. In warm 
weather there is a strong current of air de- 
scending the shaft, while in cold weather a 
warm current issues therefrom. 

The fully equipped explorer by descend- 
ing a short distance lands on the first level 
of galleries. On every side the work of 
water is apparent. Passages lead off in 
every direction so that one can wander 
where he wills. Each gallery terminates in 
a vertical shaft, though it is too narrow and 
crooked to admit light. The main channel, 
into which all others head, attains majestic 
proportions. Scattered about in careless 
profusion may be seen fantastically ar- 
ranged crystals, stalactitie pendants and 
columns. 

Beneath the first vast length of connected 
chambers are other levels of galleries, each 
having the same general characteristics. 
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The agencies excavating the caves tend in a 
modified form to destroy them. Where the 
slowly percolating water oozes drop by drop 
through the roof of a cavern, the dry air 
evaporates the water, leaving the dissolved 
lime where it dries. An icicle shaped pen- 
dant is the result growing toward the floor. 
When the drops come faster then they can 
be evaporated, they fallto the floor, growing 
upward to meet the corresponding descend- 
ing cone. This process takes place almost 
entirely in the upper or oldest level, where 
in time they form immense erystaline colums, 
eventually closing that part of the gallery. 
The pure state of the air in these under- 
ground chambers is the subject of much 
comment. Its passage through the cool, dry 
caverns, which ordinarily takes months, too, 
where there is an absence of decomposing 
organic matter, gives it a purity that is 
equaled only by great deserts. Only a few 
years ago the body of ayoung Indian was 
found in one of the inner recesses in a well- 
preserved condition. Attempts have been 
made to utilize these natural health-giving 
conditions, but as yet have not succeeded. 
The animals, inhabiting these regions of 
continual darkness, are numerous and in- 
teresting. They undoubtedly are kindred to 
the animals on the surface, yet their sub- 
terranean life has tended to adapt them to 
existing conditions. Prof. Shaler has ob- 
served as follows: ‘‘There is a manifest 
tendency of all gayly colored forms to loose 
their hues in the caverns and to become of 
aneven color. This may be explained by 
the absence of sunshine. The changes of 
structural. parts are of more importance; 
these, as might be expected, relate mainly to 
the organs of sense. The eyes show an evi- 
dent tendency in all the groups to fade 
away. Inthe characteristic cavern fishes 
they have entirely disappeared the whole 
structure which serves for vision being no 
longer produced.’’ He further says that 
‘the organs of touch become considerably 
lengthened and apparently of greater sensi- 
tiveness, a change which is of manifest ad- 


vantage to the individual.”’ 
The next kind of chambers—those hollow- 


ed out by hot water on its way to the sur- 
face—is similar in many respects to those we 


have considered. With this second group 
the work is entirely chemical. Rain-water, 
after penetrating to great depths, becomes 
highly heated and then endeavors to escape. 
The limestone deposits with which it comes 
in contact, are rapidly dissolved, leaving 
large cavities. But the water tends not so 
much to excavate successions of galleries as 
to open single channels of escape. These 
hot springs abound in mountainous regions 
where the strata are at right angles. At the 
mouth of these springs the dissolved lime- 
stone is deposited, caused by the cooling of 
the water. Yellowstone Park furnishes per- 
haps the best examples of this cavern-mak- 
ing power. 

The continual dashing of mighty billows 
against shore-cliffs, tends to wear away the 
softer materials at the base, thus constitut- 
ing our third-class of caverns. The prodig- 
ious force of these blows is better under- 
stood when we consider that the velocity of 
movement is sometimes as much as sixty 
feet per second, and the pressure against 
one square foot of resisting surface exceeds 
6,000 pounds. Added to this, huge stones, 
sometimes weighing a ton, are used as bat- 
tering rams against the opposing wall. 
Considering this we need not wonder that 
eaverns are formed in the cliffs. Owing to 
the different resisting power of the various 
kinds of rock, we find here, as elsewhere, 
marvelous sights. 

Lastly, we have those caverns formed by 
a liquid lava, draining out from beneath a 
surface crust. The surface of the lava, 
coming in contact with the cold atmosphere, 
is cooled and finally solidified, thereby pro- 
tecting all beneath, making it possible for 
the lava to continue its course. 

We have discussed in brief caverns and 
eavern life. This, our first trip, below the 
sun-lit world into the dark and mystical 
depths, has been one of continual amaze- 
ment and delight. 

A GEOLOGY STUDENT. 
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There are no fragments so precious as 
those of time, and none so heedlessly lost 
by those who cannot make a moment but 
can waste years. 
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The prospects for a gymnasium are very 
bright. Patriotism is everywhere apparent. 
The various classes have given the move- 
ment their hearty support. Enthusiasm is 
being turned into irresistible determina- 
tion. 

This is the first gigantic effort attempted 
by the students. The professors, the board, 
and friends, are looking on with abated 
breath to see whether we are constructing 
an immense bubble that will collapse to our 
discomfort and chagrin, or, are building a 
fabric that will be a mighty monument to our 
efforts. Better, ten times better, had we 
never made the venture than to meet with an 
ignominious failure. We would be weaker 
for the attempt, as we grow only by over- 


coming obstacles. 


But we shall not fail! Eight hundred stu- 
dents, loyal and true, are behind the move- 
ment. All sense our position; all see that 
our reputation is at stake. Failure is a 


word that writes itself on the deeds of weak- 
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lings, not on the efforts of vigorous youth. 
The students are determined to have a 
gymnasium, and they will have one. 
Ooo 6 

The expense of publishing THE WHITE 
AND BLUE is considerably greater this year 
than last, as we are using a superior qual- 
ity of paper. Nevertheless, owing to the 
generous support of advertisers, the sub- 
scription price remains unchanged. The 
students should show their appreciation of 
this fact by patronizing those who patronize 
us. There are a few firms too narrow- 
minded to see that THE WHITE AND BLUE 
is doing its portion towards increasing the 
attendance each succeeding year; these are 
they that are self-centered, and expect to get 
the trade of the students whether they ad- 
vertise or not. Prove to such firms that their 
ideas are erroneous by avoiding their es- 
tablishments as you would the smallpox. 

oo 6 

We may well be proud of the music de- 
partment of the academy. In the past it 
has produced talent that promises to be- 
come world famous. Even now we are well 
represented in the conservatories of Ger- 
many. Indications are that at this institu- 
tion will be found the future musical center 
of the west. The latest move is the or- 
ganization of a brass band and an orchestra. 
The department is sure to advance under 
the enterprising direction of Prof. Lund 
with Prof. Stanley Partridge as his able as- 


sistant. 
oe o 


The man who made the statement that all 
the girls in the school are ugly, had better 
get into an attitude even more penitent than 
that taken by Henry IV of Germany, as the 
girls are righteously indignant. THE WHITE 
AND BLUE hastens to ally itself with the 
fair sex. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


The prospects for the future of the 
academy are very bright. The trend of af- 
fairs fortells the day when our Alma Mater 
be retarded by a lack of 
Thousands of students throughout 
this inter-mountain 


will no longer 
means. 
region have received 
that for which they will ever be thankful to 
the institution. Next to the parental roof, 
the Brigham Young Academy is most dear 
to them. Then, when fortune deigns to un- 
lock her treasure house, the students will 
hasten to repay their debt of gratitude by 
offering up in their Temple of Learning a 
thank offering. 
oo 6 

The founding of laboratories still goes 
on. The school is to be congratulated that 
the natural science department is in the care 
of the Hinckley family. All the people who 
have visited the academy, passing under 
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that name, appear to have an unlimited 
supply of determination, which reminds us 
of the pagan 
“Time and I against any other two!”’ 
oo 6 

The gynasium proposition will be materi- 
alized. In the next issue of THE WHITE AND 
BLUE we will tell how it was gee) ERI 


66 6 
Apparently there is no end to freshman 


students. Class after class has been turned 
into college hall to make room for them, 
until now they are in undisputed possession 


philosopher’s exclamation, 


of room D. 
oo @ 


Get in line for a long pull, a strong pull, 
a pull all together, and we will have a 
gymnasium. The students of the academy 
are establishing a precedent to the world. 
This is one case where Bae van ee has no 
parallel. 
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About fifty volumes have been received in 
the library this semester. 


A.C. Nelson, superintendent of Sanpete 
county schools, was a visitor at the aca- 
demy on Thursday, October 26. 


Miss Alice Young, a graduate of the 
academy and until recently connected with 
Cannon & Sons, Salt Lake City, is nowa 
member of the faculty. She willassist Prof. 
Holt in the shorthand and typewriting de- 
partment. 


Literature 1 furnished the program for 
literary Saturday evening. ‘The subjects 
were taken from English literature. There 
was a small audience, due, presumably, to 
the many other attractions in town, or—to 
the fact, having been noised abroad that the 
class was going to ‘’per old and learn’d 
like’? and pelt those present with Chaucer 
phrases. 


The 1902’s and 1903’s. met the coins of the 
commercial college on the diamond last 
week. The latter had the proper jingle, but 
the former proved themselves bogus, scor— 
ing not 16 to 1 but 6 to 20. 


It is an excellent thing to have a motto 
and live up to it, providing, of course, that 
itis a good one. There are two girls in 
school whose motto is very apparent, if we 
judge by their conduct; and while it is unique 
in every way, still we can hardly admire 
their choice. It runs as follows: 

‘We live for those who love us, 
For those who find us true, 

For the heaven that smiles above us, 
And’’—the gum that we can chew. 


Some merriment was occasioned by the 
appearance of the desk in room G, when 
Prof. Nelson removed his class in English 
from CXV to that room. Besides scraps of 
paper, and pieces of chalk and pencil, the 
skull of some poor unfortunate told graphic 
tales of the battle that is there carried on 
between ignorance and learning. It isto be 
hoped that no student of English C will be 
defeated this year or leave his skull to 
frighten his successors. 
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It is very pleasing to see girls learning a 
trade. Miss J is going to be a Tanner. 


If all missionaries from the B. Y. A. can 
run as fast as Rollins, mobs after them will 
be a thing of the past. 


The oratory ates is taking a course in 
manual labor: i. e., sawing the air with their 
bony fingers, " sand paper ing the ears of 
their listeners with their raw voices, chop- 
ping up speeches, filling the room with 
meaningless words and making oratorical 
flights with a broken wing. 


The following came 
from commercial room: 


‘‘T wish I were a little mouse, 

I know what I would do; 

I’d run all through this great big house: 

And in the basement too. 

I’d go down in that room, you know, 

Where the onions smell so sweet, 

And pry into things with my little nose, 

Till I found something good to eat, 

Then I’d gaiher all the pie and cake and 
put them in a pan, 

And go back into commercial room, then 
I’d wish I were-a maa.”’ 


floating on the air 
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The 1905s had a treat at a recent class 
meeting. Prof. Hickman, whose eloquent and 
inspiring speeches have aroused and created 
patr iotism in many classes, spoke to us on 
the benefits of class or ganization. 


Patience, patience, fellow students. The 
never-failing prophets, the stars, have 
spoken, saying: ‘‘Peace, peace. Change 


sweepeth over ‘all, and thou wilt yet have 
cause to rejoice. Peace, for Librarian Cope 
vil be better natured after while.’’ 


The law class has departed hence. At the 
beginning of the semester it was born, fresh 
and vigorous. It kicked and sprawled all 
over the school, until at last the janitor got 
it corraled in room C-8. he school will 
remember that for several weeks there was 
no rendition of anthems at devotional. The 
cause was this: these disciples of Black- 
stone, deaf to all the harmony of Handel 
and blind to propriety, daily charged the 
choir at just 12:50 p. m., chasing all “melody 
into oblivion, jarring Prof. Lund’s nerves 
and throwing the piano out of tune. Their 
strength spent, they are now no more. The 
genius of nadie has returned, tho pale from 
her tormer frights, and again the students 
are regaled with sweet anthems. 


WHY TROUBLE YOURSELF 


About dressmaking, when you can buy such pretty ready-made Suits, 
Silk Waists, Wool Waists, and Black and Fancy Skirts from 


us. 
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Prof. Nelson has been advising the mis- 
sionaries to go without shoes or overcoats 
rather than without a dictionary. 


High School Student.—‘‘ What is the dif- 
ference between a pumpkin and a lemon?”’ 
Sub-Freshman.—‘‘I don’t know.’ High 
School Student.—‘' You don’t know! Well, 
you would be a nice one to send to buy 
lemons.”’ 


The first musical of the year was given 
Friday evening. Prof. Lund was in his best 
spirits, and in his announcements gave 
many stories of the old masters, found only 
in musty volumes and heard only in Ger- 
man beer gardens. Tho Bill Nye thought 
Handel’s music not nearly so bad as it 
sounded, we wondered if in telling us the 
professor desired that we listen with the 
same charity. Misses Busch and Melville 
held the audience with their duet: Mrs. 
Swensen, in her rendition of two solos from 
Schubert, secured her guerdon of apprecia- 
tion by her sweet voice, while Profs. Part- 
ride and Lund, little Miss Edwards, Miss 
Christensen, and the chorus, exhibited the 
marked talent of the department. Prof. 
Nelson gave variation by reading a vag- 
rant poem, ‘‘The Organist.’’ 


Prof. Keeler, in commercial law, talking 
about the rights of individuals on land and 
sea, said ‘* Any person can go out into the 
middle of the ocean and claim it.’’ Student.— 
**Would he have to fence it???’ 


“‘Now that we are working in circles,’’ 
said Prof. Tanner, in geometry. class, ‘‘it 
would be well for each student to have a 
string on him.’’ Ten minutes afterwards 
Miss Watson was smiling most sweetly on 
a sub-freshman. 


‘ 


If the smallpox occurred wherever its 
name appeared, THE WHITE. AND BLUE 
would be a victim. Should the quarantine 
physician hang out a little red flag on first 
page, we will be under the necessity of 
changing the name of the paper to The Red, 
White and Blue. 


Word from our old school fellow, Oscar 
Kirkham, now in Berlin, shows with what 
diligence and application he is pursuing his 
course. Not content to confine his daily 
practice within twenty-four hours, he has 
been compelled to find new quarters, as his 
Rocky Mountain energy has converted his 
neighborhood into a temporary lunatic 
asylum. 


T. J. DAVIES, 
ARCHITECT. 
UNION BLOCK. P.O.BOX 24, 


Provo City, Utah, 
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Bicycle Shop, 
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Mail Orders Promptly Filled, 
FRANK RAMSEY, 


THE BIKE MAN, 


dents! 
Send your work to the 


Domestic Steam Laundly, 


It’s the only up-to-date Laundry in 


Town. 


FJAMES HOLMES, 
PROPRIETOR, 
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Aren’t we going to have a free-for-all 
handshake? 


The new reception room, 10, presents a 
very cosy appearance with its pictures, 
curtains, and rocking-chairs. 


About seven hundred students met in their 
respective classes Tuesday afternoon and 
agreed to support the gymnasium movement. 
Red hot speeches were made which indicate 
that the raising of $1,000 by the students 
will be a cake-walk. 


‘*Sweet are the uses of adversity!’’ ex- 
elaimed the cloud-scraping president of 1903, 
as he hailed the news that the smallpox had 
closed the Lehi school. His actions since 
have been unusual, and. his classmates have 
not been able to fathom him. On Friday his 
eloquence trembled and moaned, and 
shrieked, and laughed among the props of 
room 4, as tho he were harboring within 
him the shade of Demosthenes. For several 
days the smiles have been crawling all over 
his face, twisting it into all manner of con- 
tortions. But the enigma is solved at last. 
Miss Cropper, freed by the contagion in 
Lehi, has spent the week in town. 


CALL OWN _ mcm. 


Secretly preserved in the archives of the 
class of 1903 is that ‘‘something good for 
zou, * distributed by Karl Kopkins and H. 

P. (Hokus Pocus), 


Some people must talk, it is in them and 
must come out in some way. An authentic 
report says that a silence ef two minutes in 
room D was the cause of acase of smallpox. 


Is it pleasing to see how much Mr. Wm. 
A r appreciates the company of a 
‘‘Smart”’ person. It seems that he has 
called himself to be her nightly visiting 
teacher. 


The commercial class of this year is not 
behind in patriotism for THE WHITE AND 
BLUE. Already it has about fifty-five paid 
up subscriptions with others promised, and 
a promise from them is sure to mean a ful- 
fillment. 


The advanced book-keeping students of 
the commercial college are taking through 
a set of single entry “books, previous to en- 
tering upon the practical work course, 
which will be started as soon as there are 
sufficient students to do the work. 
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Lost, a number of golden opportunities 
ele talking to a gentleman friend in the 
~ hall. 


Since receiving the dignified position of 
president of 1906, Mr. Jarvis has been seen 
wearing @ bran new pair of gold(?) glasses. 


Lives of bald men all remind us, 

' We should choose our wives with care: 
And departing leave behind us, 
‘Half our usual crop of hair. 


Saturday the academy boys played the 
Provo team a very interesting game of base- 
ball, which ended in favor of the town nine. 
The school boys were far from being dis- 
heartened, as they have had but very little 
practice. They realize that ‘‘Ubung macht 
den Meister’’ and will try it again. 


Some of the ‘‘mishes,’’ imbued with the 
proselyting spirit, are putting forth every 
effort to convert some girls to the propriety 
of changing their manner of life and— 
names. ‘‘Now, brethren, what do you think 
about it?’? Watch some prominent class 
members and judge for yourselves and be 
ashamed. 


Mrs. Lillian H. Cannon conducted insti- 
tute at Nephi last Saturday. 


- A good preventitive of smallpox. Put a 
red hot poker in a can of tar or gunpowder 
and await developments. 


Prof. W—— ‘‘When I call your names I 
want you to answer by telling me what 
meeting you attended Sunday night.’’ Miss 
IT ‘It was not my fault, I got ready but- 
‘He’ came late.’’? It is to be hoped that Mr. 
B—— will hurry next time. 


Two seventies, recently returned from the 
missionary field, one grown gray from ex- 
perience and excessive old age, and the 
other towering heavenward so far that the 
rarified air has imparted to him a wan, 
pallid cheek, stood watching the young 
ladies of Mrs. Gates’ class as they were 
pouring from colege hall. His eyes, kindling 
with eestatie light, the elderly gentleman ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Surely, surely, the prophetic ut- 
terance of Isiah is far from fulfillment! 
Zion’s daughters still are beautiful—beauti- 
ful! But while I was away my Hagar 
wandered into the wilderness and behold, 
why should I now seek in vain for my Re- 
becca!"’ 


J, , GULICK, Proprietor, 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


Live Agent Wanted. 


Good Commission Paid, 


C. H. Davis, Local Agent, Op- 
posite Academy. 


| lbeave Your Orders at 


1 ATS | 


| WILFORD PERRY, 


Troubled W 1 
Call at D. F. C. Barber Shop. 


ne 


GHIEA'S MEAT MARKET, 


For Lard and all kinds of 
Fresh Meat and Home Cured 
Meats. 


| Between Millrace and Taylor Bros. 


Telephone No. 30. 


Na 


Seeds and Bulbs, Fresh, 
Clean and Cheap, 


WEST - 
CENTER ST. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


Prof. Nelson.—‘‘ When we speak of man, 
we mean man embracing woman. ”’ 


The lectures on church organization by 
Dr. Brimhall are very much appreciated by 
the missionary students. 


Prof. Lund relates in a truthful manner 
the following story:—‘‘I once saw two mi- 
crobes magnified to the size ofaman. These 
microbes were talking of the current events. 
‘‘Well’’ said one, ‘‘The doctors have fixed 
aremedy to kill us with.’’ ‘‘Oh!” said 
the other, ‘'I hope it will be as nurishing as 
the one they formerly used."’ 


An expression of sadness overspreads our 
faces, and we shake our heads and exclaim, 
“Poor Edgar,’’ as we glance from the 
window and see him in company with his 
fellow sufferers. How sad for one so young 
to be shut off from the world and just before 
the 1903’s Halloween party too. Ah, fate! 
what pranks you play us. Who is going to 
look after Ida, while Edgar shakes his fist 
in your face and waits for two weeks with a 
pocket mirror in his hand studying his face 
hourly to see if the smallpox is going to 
elaim him for its vietim? 
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One of Miss Reynolds’ literature classes 
abounds in uncommonly new features. This 
very intelligent and most congenial class 
has of late been reading love stories of 
Antony and Cleopatra, and the effect it has 
on some members of the class is very amaz- 
ing, especially on Will R and Hazel T 
However, there was the back of a 
bench between them, and Hazel said, ‘*Wil- 
lie, if there is anything between us, let us 
have it out.’’ Willie did not think it the 
proper time for rearrangements, but un- 
consciously his big brown hand twirled his 
shoulders out of joint, and getting in a left 
swing was caught and held as in a vice by 
Hazel’s lilly white hand. She stirred not! 
He moved not! Bashfully he spent thirteen 
happy moments. Gradually his arm began 
to rest on the bench; at last it was limp; she 
had either hypnotised his arm or it was 
asleep. Hazel’s seatmate became excited or 
jealous and implored Hazel to let Willie 
have free use of his arm. She, Cleopatra 
like, flatly refused. It was evident her de- 
sire for Willie’s hand had grown exceedingly. 
The climax to the tragedy was about to be 
enacted when the teacher called the proceed- 
ings off. 


Albert Manwaring, 
| THE BARBER. 


For an easy Shave and Artistic Hair Cut Call 
on him. 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. 


D:D, HOUT Z, 
ATTORNEY. 
Union Block, PROVO, UTAH. 


REED SMOOT W. K. SPAFFORD. 


Smoot & Spafford 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
* 
ANG 


UTAH CO 


OFFICE: YARD, 
Provo Com-and J. St., 1 Blk. N. 
Savings Bank. T _U. P. Depot. 


TELEPHONE 17. TELEPHONE I7. 
Provo, Utah. 


RON dey oe te A ee 
A Complete Line of Dress Goods, Notions, Shoes, 


Ladies’ and Gents.’ 


Furnishing Goods. 


Gr ETO Fi rel eS 
CALL AND SEE US. __ im 
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THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


Mr. N——f at 11:15.—I wonder where that 
theology teacher is? I’m not going to wait 
any longer. 


The missionary class grows larger each 


succeeding week. There are now about 
seventy-five enrolled. 
Eighteen carat gold in a finger ring. But 


a less number onions in the domestic econ- 
omy room will make the academy ‘‘ring.”’ 


The academy nerve reviver, or brass 
band, has been organized with sixteen mem- 
bers, not all of them have instruments, but 
all have sufficient ‘‘brass.’’ 


First Commercial.—‘‘Why do you want 
McKinley re-elected?’’—‘*Second Commer- 
cial.—‘‘Because, since he has been presi- 


dent, I have had more spending money.’’— 
For a few momemts there was. silence, then 


Elijah A—— was seen appproaching. Elijah 
A— to Second Commercial.—‘'Give me 
your subscription for THE WHITE AND 
BLUE.’’ Second Commercial.—‘‘I haven’t 
any money.’’? First Commercial to a by- 
stander.—‘‘Where is his extra spending 
money?”’ 


Prof. Hickman gave the students a very 
good talk on temporal salvation which was 
appreciated very much. 


If all gum-chewers are dyspeptic, there 
are a large number of dyspeptics among 
first year students. 


The commercial class of 1901 feels greatly 
honored in having one of its members— 
Elijah Allen—appointed business manager 
of THE WHITE AND BLUE. Mr. Allen is a 
rustler and will spare neither effort nor 
time in making the paper a suecess. 


It is highly exciting to the hall disci- 
plinarian to look to the top of the stairs 
and see a first year student step into view 
like a peacock from behind a sagebrush, 
take a long breath, turn his eyes toward the 
Milky way, grab the railing with both 
hands and start his nether extremities off 
like greased lightning through a thunder 
cloud, light on the first landing flat-footed, 
gaze over the railing a second, then start 
off with increased speed, striking the floor 
right side up every pop, some pops, and 
then disappear like a snow ball in a red hot 
furnace, 


RALPH ARCHBOLD. 


Done & Archbold, 
GUN & LOCKSMITHS. 
UMBRELLA REPAIRING. 
EXPERT BICYCLE MECHANICS. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
OPPOSITE PASSEY & CO’S. 


Centre St., Provo City, Utah. 


GEO. H. DONE. 


Main Building Opened 1899, 
Annex Opened 1900. 


Don Porter. 


Ce, Has 


SALT LAKE CITY’S 
NEW HOTEL. 


Speeial 


GATES & SNOW 
FURNITURE CO, 


PAlbAGB BARBER SHOP, 
FRANK KNOWLDEN, Prop. 


OPPOSITE R. A. BARNEY’S, PROVO, UTAH. 


Excelsior Livery, Feed and Transfer Stables, 
W. T. HAWKEBY, Proprietor. 


ISt. Opp. Opera House, PROVO, UTAH, 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 
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‘‘Tongue-twisting expressions untwist 
tongue-twisted missionaries,’’ might be used 
as a drill by their professor. 


Since Founder's Day many have asked, 
‘““What is the meaning of the 1905's mot- 
to?’? Our motto, ‘The World is Our 
Client,’’ is one of which we are justly proud, 
and one to command admiration not only 
from our students, but also from the whole 
thinking world. Its meaning may be made 
clear by carefully defining the word client. 
A client is one who seeks protection. My 
client and your client is one whom we try 
to benefit, whose well-being is our well- 
being, whose success and advancement is as 
dear to us as our own. We, the 1905s, not 
content with having one person and one 
community as our client, have taken the 
whole world. We do not contemplate con- 
quering and reforming the world, but we, 
individually and collectively, will try to 
live lives worthy of emulation, and the 
world, as our client, will be better by our 
having lived, even as an individual under 
our protection will be benefited and raised 
to a higher plane by the honest heart-felt 
counsel we give him. All honor to the 
motto of the class of 1905. 


McCoard Bros. 


Leave Orders for all kinds of Drayage at 
FRESHWATER'S HARDWARE STORE, 
WM. 8. PRATT, DRAYMAN. 


ert DAY IS. 


Groceries and Students’ Supplies, 


OPPOSITE ACADEMY. 


Lafayette Rees, while here, assured us 
that he would be back next year to graduate 
with 1902. 


The wonderful increase in the number of 
new students has made it necessary to re- 
move the second and third year normals 
into college hall. It is natural that the 
college classes should fear lest they be dis- 
turbed in their hours of study. The high 
school students realize this fact and recog- 
nize their authority in the room. Still, for 
some time there has been an undue disturb- 
ance in college hall; so much so that stu- 
dents have been disturbedin their study. It 
is impossible(?) for a college student to cre- 
ate a disturbance; his dignity holds him 
above (?) such conduct. He would not defile 
a room that was given over to his charge. 
But it seems that there are colleee students 
who are unable to control themselves; they 
have gone thru the high school too soon to 
learn this all-important principle of self- 
government. Therefore the high school sug- 
gests that the junior class of the college 
send several of its members back to room D, 
where they ean be taken thru a course of 
training under the direction of a discipli- 
Darian. 


WM. FRESHWATER, 


HARDWARE, 
SPORTING GOODS. 


WH. GRAY & CO 


CARRY A FULL. LINE OF 


Staple Schoo! Supplies. Will Order Books 
on Short Notice. 


Toilet Articles, Perfumery, 
Crockery, Glassware. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF THE NOTIONS 
YOU WANT. 


THE WHITE AND BLUE. 


Some Things we Would Like to Know. 
Why the girls taking needlework have 
rags around their fingers? 


How the chemistry boys make such an of- 
fensive odor in such a short time? 


Why Mr. Hooks hasn’t caught on? 
Where the girls get so much chewing gum? 


Why some of the girls don’t buy com- 
plexion : powder by the wholesale, it comes 
cheaper? 


Why Mr. Neff’s face was so pleasant the 
morning after the 1902 ball? 


To where Mr 
fled? 


Why 
molasses candy? 


Why the subs get fresher? 


What there is in room 9 to frighten those 
who are called in? = 


. W——’s raven locks have 


Why the missionaries have such a eawies 
against the stairs? 


Where Mr. E—— gets his time to talk? 


' And why, as the weather gets colder, Miss 


J——’s cheeks get redder when she holds a 
private conversation with Mr. T—— in 
room H? 

oo o 


Where Has It Gone? 


‘Mr. Boyle’s mustache. 

Miss Reynolds’ fountain pen (knife). 

The books that can’t be found in the li- 
brary. 

The time Miss S#@ couldn’t spare to 
talk 

The 1901 class. 

Mr. W-——’s self-possession when Miss 
ce appears. 

Just the thing we wanted to remember. 

The happy smile on Francis’ face. 

Walt’s heart. af 

The time we used to have to play. 


oo 6 


SS A-sub-freshman, who is used to solving 
conundrums, when asked the legitimate ques-_ 
tion, ‘Where is the natural home of the 
swallow ??’ promptly replied: ‘‘The home of 
the swallow is the stomach.’’ 


me 


S. WW. SHARP, 
: LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE, 


FIRST=CLASS HACKS & CARRIACES. 
Cor. ITand Centre Sits. PROVO, UTAH. 


3 STUDENTS, CALL ON —~~~~—-mecmm, 


SUNBEAM STUDIO, 
and Have Your Pictures Taken. 
2 DOORS SOUTH POST OFFICE, PROVO, UTAH. 


The sanve Gootls for less 
Money and better Goods 
For the same money than 
Any Clothier in the State. 
| Give us a Trial: 


SOHWAB, 
The One-Price Clothier, 


RDA ROPD ADDL PF GOGO PVA LOLI HDMI I DY HH HHA HHP HII 


be 


VHP IAIN 


OROVOYUVUUUU UNE DOODUOUUUUDU LULU eYENOUNEEEUTNS 
WHEN IN NEED OF A HACK OR YOUR BAG- 
GAGE TRANSFERRED, LEAVE YOUR 
ORDERS AT PROVO BOOK AND 
STATIONERY CO., OR RING UP 


J. B McCAUSLIN & SON, 
,PHONE NO. 28.-4 RINGS. PROVO. UTAH. 


For Coal, Trunks & Drayage Call on § 


NOTICce, STUPENTS! 
HARRY BOSHARD, 
} 
3 


Saxey’s Store, Opp. Poshopive 


P, A. HANSON, 


8 
é 
8 
& 
& 
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Fashionable Merchant Tailor, Clean= 

ing & Repairing. 
J ST-, BET, POSTOFFICE & KNIGHT BLOCK, 
PROVO, UTAH. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Architectural Sheet Metal Work, Metatic Sky 
Lights, Heavy Sheet Iron Work. Heat- 
ing and Ventilating of Buildings. 


PROVO, * «* 


H. G. BLUMENTHAL, | 
UTAH. i 


